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NOTES BY THE WAY. 





A Trip into Washtenaw County—Some of 
the Flocks near Ypsilanti—A Fine Farm- 
ing Country. 


Having seen a goodly number of the 
flocks of Livingston, Genesee and Oakland 
Counties the past year, it began to be ap- 
parent that Washtenaw County had been 
overlooked, and as it was one of the pio- 
neer counties in the sheep business, we 
thought a visit to some ofits breeders was 
in order. A ride of about an hour brought 
us tothe handsome town of Ypsilanti, 
where Mr. J. Evarts Smith was in waiting 
to take us out to his farm, some four miles 
south of the town. 

The afternoon was spent in looking over 
his large flock of Merinos, and in another 
column we give ashort history of his flock. 
Mr. Smith’s sheep are very favorably 
known in Colorado, New Mexico and 
Texas, where the bulk of his stock has 
been disposed of. The flock was so large 
that it took a good part of the afternoon 
to look them over, and we could not make 
any other visitsthat day. Inthe morning, 
however, after being well fortified for 
business by one of Mrs. Smith’s 
breakfasts (we can recommend them 
for such an occasion), a cutter was 
brought around, and in company 
with Mr. Smith we started to see a 
piece of Washtenaw County. It wassnow- 
ing some, but by the time we had reached 
the residence of Mr. Orson Sober the sky 
cleared, and it was a fine day for the pur- 
pose we had inview. We found Mr. Sober 
at his “chores,” and though suffering 
from a severe fall a few days previous, as 
jolly and lively asever. He was expected 
to join the party, but was afraid to risk it 
After a short visit with him and Mrs’ 
Sober, during which everything was dis- 
cussed, including politics, theology, stock. 
breeding and farming, we finally got start- 
ed to the next point in our journey, the 
farm of Mr. R. Brown, who, in company 
with his son, has a breeding flock of 
Merinos. Mr. Brown we found a most 
careful breeder, his flock, especially his 
yearling rams and ewes, in as fine condi- 
tion as we ever saw a flock, showing what 
good feeding and careful handling will do. 
He has some fine young things in his flock 

from his present stock ram, a grandson of 
Hibbard, the sire of Rich’s Banker. His 
breeding ewes were in the yard, and show 

ed the same care and attention noticed in 
the balance of the flock. Mr. Brown ha 

some thirteen registered ewes, the balance 
high grades, and a fine party they are all 
through. He said the past season had been 
a good one for him, the demand for stock 
being very good, and prices also. 

Starting again we drove to Mr. A. H, 
Duncan’s farm, where a halt was made for 
dinner. After dinner we had a chance to 
go over his flock, which is quite a large one. 
At the head of it is a ram by Centen- 
nial, brought into the State by Mr. 
Wm. Ball, and, we should say a good one. 
His young stock looked all right, 
well covered with good fleeces, and here 
and there‘ an exceptionally good one. 
Here we saw the prize ewe once owned by 
the Messrs. Wood of Saline, now past her 
show days, but with a'fleece on her strong 
enough for a buck, and folded and wrink- 
led sufficiently for a ram. Mr. Duncan 
has a fine farm here, and has evidently 
made a successful farmer, although start- 
ing out in life as a mechanic and being 
quite a young man yet. Mrs. Duncan set 
out a good dinner for the party, and soon 
had them feeling as much at home as if 
they belonged to the family. Dinner was 
hardly over before a cutter with Mr. 
Brown and his son drove up, they think- 
ing it was a good day for a drive and a 
good time to see how their neighbors: 
flocks were doing. We tried to press 
Mr. Duncan into the party also, but he 
was too busy. 

The next stopping place was -at Mr. 
Quackenbush’s. He was away when the 
party drove up, but returned before we left. 

He is also in sheep, and his son, despite 


an ugly cut in his foot which had confined 
him to the house, attempted to show the 
visitors around. We went to one pen in 
which were the yearling ewes, and had a 
look over them. Two very fine ones were 
selected out by the party, and when their 
breeding was inquired into it was found 
one was registered stock and the other 
not. They were, however, very similar in 
style and fleece, and spoke well for Mr. 
Quackenbush’s stock ram. Of his breed- 
ing ewes on this farm only a part are 
registered. The sheep all looked well, and 
Mr. Quackenbush may be set down as a 
good feeder and care taker. His stock ram 
isalso a very good one, and was purchased 
from Mr. Ball of Hamburg, if we remem- 
ber correctly. 

A short drive took us to the farm of Mr. 
P.S. Rich, who was absent when the party 
arrived. One of the young men, however, 
showed the way to the sheep barn, and 
his stock was looked over. | Mr. Rich re- 
turned shortly afterwards, and in com- 
pany with him the flock was again gone 
over. Asarule every man named Rich 
knows how to handle sheep, anda look 
over this fiock convinced us that P. S. 
Rich is not an exception. He likes the 
business, and it likes him—at least that 
was what we gathered from a conversa- 
tion over his experience as a breeder. Al- 
though he is much of an invalid, Mr. Rich’s 
flock showed that they had intelligent 
care, and were in excellent shape. 
His lambs were well grown, and 
some half dozen of the ewe lambs were 
decided to be extra good ones by the party. 
The ram at the head of this flock is one 
purchased from Mr. Bissell, of Shoreham, 
Vt. Heis by Rip Van Winkle, out of a 
Rich ewe. He appears to breed better 
ewes than rams. Mr. Rich has used a 
number of ewesfrom the Woods’ flocks, of 
Saline, and a number of ewes are now in 
lamb to the Sheldon ram owned by Mes- 
srs. A. & F. Wood. Mr. Rich, through 
lack of evidence of the breeding of the 
flocks from which he bought some of his 
stock, is unable to have the flock record- 
ed, although he yet has hopes of being 
able to trace them out. This has been a 
heavy loss to him, as he has been a care- 
ful and conscientious breeder, and never 
supposed there was any question in re- 
gard to the purity of the blood he was 
using. He dislikes parting with his 
flock, as he has them bred up to his 
standard, and, as he expressed it, ‘‘ they 
have been the bridge that helped me over 
the stream when nothing else could.” 
We stayed for supper with Mr. Rich, and 
his amiablé wife did everything in her 
power to make the party comfortable. 
Mr. Rich impressed us as being thorough- 
ly posted in the handling of sheep, and 
is an enthusiast in the business. So 
far he has been very suceessful, and we 
hope to see him do still better in the 
future. 

About seven o’clockin the evening the 
horse’s head was turned toward Ypsilanti, 
where we arrived in time to take the night 
train for Detroit. ; 

This sectionof Washtenaw County is 
as fine a farming country as one could 
wish for, sufficiently rolling for easy 
drainage, good soil, and with an excellent 
class of farmers. The farms look well 
cultivated, and the substantial residences 
and outbuildings bespeak a prosperous 
community. The fine wool interest is the 
only stock interest, we should judge, that 
is given a great deal of attention, and we 
would like to see a herd or two of Short- 
horns in the neighborhood. There ought 
to be some fine beevess fed on those farms 
every year, and the time is not far dis- 
tant, we think, when there will be. 


REGISTERING SHORTHORNS. 








Pontiac, Feb. 21, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I am a new beginner in Shorthorn cat- 
tle, and would like to have you tell me 
how and where I can send the names of 
cattle for registration, and the amount 
required per head. I have asked differ- 
ent parties, but they could only tell me 
the herd book had changed hands. Please 
answer through the FARMER and oblige a 


number of your readers. . 
J. A. GRALEY. 





Answer.—Write out your pedigrees 
plainly and in full, enclose them with $1 
per head, the required registry fee, to L. 
P. Muir, 27 Montauk Building, 115 Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Ill., and they wili re- 
ceive prompt attention. Mr. Muir can 
probably supply you with blanks, fora 
nominal sum, that will be of great assist- 
ance in enabling you to fill out pedigrees 
properly, if you are not accustomed to the 
work. The above will answer inquiries 
from two other parties received the past 
week. 

A Goop Cror.—A correspondent at 
Bay City sends us a report of the hay 
crop grown on the farm of Mr. E. B. 
Dennison, near West Bay City. He says: 
“There were 32 acres and 8 rods of 
ground inhay. The land had been used 
for eleven years as a market garden, and 
had some six miles of underdrains at 
an average of 3 feet 10} inches in depth. 
The only drawback was that there are on 
the west nine acres 122 large native growth 
elm trees. It was seeded with wheat in 
September, 1880, so last summer’s cut was 
the first crop of hay. It was clean timo- 
thy, stood from 34 to 4 feet high, was 


somewhat coarse, and pressed out 98 tons 
1,768 lbs.—an average of three tons 174 








Ibs. per acre.” 
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Pair of Ewes Bred and Owned by J. Evarts Smith, Ypsilanti, Mich. 





MERINOS IN WASHTENAW COUN- 


TY. 





The Flock of J. Evarts Smith of Ypsilanti 
—A Short History of its Origin—Descrip- 
tion and Breeding of Some of the Ani- 
mals at Present Composing it. 





As mentioned in our ‘Notes by the 
Way,” we last week paid a long promised 
visit to Mr. J. Evarts Smith of Ypsilanti, 
who is one of the prominent breeders of 
registered Merinos in Washtenaw County, 
and we have collected. together some facts 
in relation to the history of his flock which 
we thought would be of general interest to 
to sheep men. 

The Smith flock originated some 20 
years ago with the purchase of 30 year- 
ling ewes and 28 ewe lambs from the Ed- 
son Bush flock, of East Shoreham, Vt. 
The Bush flock was began by the purchase 
of an entire year’s crop of ewes of the old 
Judge Rich flock, The Bush flock was 
owned by a stock company, and in charge 
of Mr. A. C. Harris, and in 1878 the asso 
ciation decided to sell out the flock and 
go out of the business. At the same time 
40 of the ewes were soid to H. C. Burwell 
of Bridport, Vt., and 50 to Messrs. F. & 
L. E. Moore, of Shoreham, Vt. These 
ewes were of Rich and Atwood blood, 
About the same time Mr. Smith 
purchased six ewes bred by Ed- 
win Hammond and two by E. 8S. Stowell. 
This was followed later by another pur- 
chase of three ewes from E. 8. Stowell. 
Mr. Smith began breeding his first pur- 
chases of ewes to Mr. Hammond's Sweep- 
stakes (82), Gold Drop (64) and Silver Mine 
(61). He then used Mr. E. S. Stowell’s 
Golden Fleece (91), and Sea Lion (838), 
generally known as the Sprague ram, and 
aram purchased from E. 8. Stowell. He 
next used the ram Green Mountain (891), 
and then one of his own breeding from a 
Bush ewe and Stowell’s Golden Fleece. 
Two rams were next purchased from 
J. H. Mead of Rutland, Vt. A 


mont Register, have been purchased by 
Mr. Smith. These are numbered 128, 130, 
131 and 1386. No. 128 was by Eureka 65 of 
the Barbour flock, sired by Eureka 3d 
(223), dam ewe No. 3 of the Barbour flock, 
bred by Geo. M. Payne, of Bridport, Vt, 
Ewe No. 130 had the same sire as No. 128, 
but her dam was ewe No. 188, sired by 
Eureka 3d, and second dam a Payne ewe. 
This is pretty strong breeding, Eureka 3d 
being grand sire on the side of both sire and 
dam. Ewe 131 is bred precisely the same 
as No. 130, except that her second dam 
was a Hayward ewe. Ewe No. 136 had 
the same sire as the others, dam ewe No. 
43, sired by aram owned by C. M. Hay- 
ward and bred by H. C. Burwell; second 
dam a ewe bred by Mr. Hayward. From 
what we gathered in conversation with 
Mr. Smith we suppose it was his inten- 
tion in purchasing these ewes, to secure a 
strong infusion of the blood of Eureka 
3d, noted for producing fine stock rams, 
and breed them for that purpose. 

Some time ago Mr. Smith purchased a 
fine ram, No. 417, from Mr. V. Rich of 
Shoreham, Vt., which had been used on a 
few of the Rich ewes and also on the 
Bissel flock. Mr. Smith brought him 
home, used him on a few ewes, but he died 
soon after coming to the State. He left 
some very fine lambs. hoth here and in Ver- 
mont. On his death Mr. Smith went back to 
Mr. Rich to secure anotherram to take his 
place, and was successful in securing 
from him a son of 417 which he had re- 
served for himself, and for which he had 
refused several offers. Mr. Rich was only 
induced to part with him because Mr. 
Smith’s former purchase had proved so 
unfortunate. This ram is known as Bon- 
anza 440, and was by 417, a son of J. T. 
Stickney’s Centennial, out of ewe No. 25, 
described by Mr. Rich as his favorite ewe. 
This young ram will make a good one if 
that can be judged from his present ap- 
pearance. He is well grown, carries a 


dense, strong fleece, and is well covered 
on both back and belly. 


He has a good 











cared for as a smaller flock would be, 
they had the appearance of a very vigor- 
ous lot. There were 130 breeding ewes, 
all in lamb, a few due in March, but 
mostly later. This type of sheep Mr. 
Smith has found best suited to his 
southwestern trade, as the more wrinkled 
sheep, carrying considerable oil, do not 
stand up in that climate. He has, how- 
ever, some high-styled ewes that he ex- 
pects to breed bucks of good strong 
character to meet the demand for such a 
type of animal. The ewes bred by him- 
self are very uniform in character, and a 
distinct type from most of the breeding 
flocks we have. visited. 

There are also 30 yearling ewes and 30 
lambs in the flock, and some fine collec- 
tions could be made from them by a 
young breeder who wished to start a flock 
with a good foundation. There are some 
50 bucks of all ages, and some good styled 
ones, too. For such a large flock their 


pgeneral condition and character is excel- 


lent. Quite a number of the yearling ewes 
and rams and also of. the ewe and buck 
lambs were handled, and found to be well 
covered with fleeces of good quality, and 
ought to make very heavy shearers. Mr. 
Smith’s flock is a credit to him as a breed- 
er, as well as to Washtenaw County and 
the Merino breeders of the State. 


Barnes Wire Check Rower. 








On this page we present our readers 
with an illustration of this check rower in 
use on a corn planter. The manufactur- 
ers, the Chambers, Bering, Quinlin Co., 
of Decatur, Ill., inform us of the unpre- 
cedented large sales which increase from 
year to year, the best and most substantial 
evidence of its merits as well as of its value 
and importance to the farmer as a labor- 
saving machine. As a matter of economy 
the use of check rowers has become indis- 
penabble to farmers in the saving of labor, 
time andmoney, by enabling them to be 
at work at times when under the old way 
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anufactured by Chambers, Bering & Quinlan 





Co., Decatur, Illinois. 





ram bred by A. H. Hubbard, of Whiting, 
Vt., was next purchased. He was 
from a ewe sired by the Towle ram (164), 
and his grand-dam was also of Mr. Hub- 
bard’s own raising and from the Hall & 
Towle flock—a pure Atwood. The sire of 
Mr. Smith’s ram was Hooker’s Wrinkley 
(292), by Wrinkley (48), dam an Atwood 
ewe. This Hubbard ram will appearas J. 
E. Smith’s No. 1 in the second volume of 
the Vermont Register. He was five years 
old when purchased, stood at the head of 
Mr. Smith’s flock for five years, when a 
half interest in him was sold to Mr. Chas. 
E. Southwell of Marshall, Calhoun Co., 
who also used him for a time on his flock 
with good results. This ram Mr. Smith 
regards as the most valuable one 
he ever owned, and the most of his 
present flock of breeding ewes are by him. 
In the first volume of the Vermont Regis- 
ter he appears as No. 56 of Mr. Hubbard’s 
flock. Some six years ago Mr. Smith pur- 
chased three ewes from E. S. Stowell, 
from one of which and the Hubbard ram he 
raised tlie ram Zack Chandler No. 64, now 
at the head of his flock, anda half interest 
in which is owned by Mr. Wm. Radford of 
Marshall, this State. His dam _ is 
known as No. 256 of Mr. Smith’s 


flock. Recently four ewes from the M. 
K. Barbour flock, No. 12 of Vol. I, Ver- 


his legs. He carries more wrinkles than 
Mr. Smith generally breeds for, but in a 
stock ram this is not a point that most 
breeders will find fault with, especially as 
the folds and wrinkles are put on where 
they will do the most good. 

Another ram that has been used some 
in this flock is Remele No. 2, bred by L. C. 
Remele of Vermont, dropped in 1877, sire 
J. Towle’s No. 69, dam a Remele ewe sired 
by a ram bred by L. C. Remele and by 
Gen. Fremont. He was looking a little 
out of shape, not having been well for 
some days when we saw him. 

A large, square-bodied, plain ram, with 
a fine fleece, not carrying much oil, but 
with a staple nearly three inches in 
length, attracted our attention. He is 
No. 246 of the I. G. Worcester flock of 
West Cornwall, Vt., sire J.T. & V. Rich’s 
Banker (471), dam by F. H. Farrington’s 
Snowflake (277); second dam a Robinson 
& Cutting ewe. He was dropped in 1881, 
and his first fleece was 19} lbs. 

Zack Chandler was at Marshall, and 
consequently we did not get a chance to 
see him. 

The ewes in this flock are of a distinct 
type, plainer than Michigan breeders: gen- 
erally aim for, of large size, and with 
broad backs and strong legs; although not 
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' tee, well capped, and stands well on | they would have to be idle. The Barnes 


Wire Check Rower is the first that has ac- 
complished the great object of making 
corn checking a perfection. It avoids all 
unnecessary friction on the pulley; also 
heavy draft and all side draft is entirely 
overcome as the wire does not cross the 
machine, and therefore will outlast several 
that do cross. 

The following points will readily sug- 
gest themselves to all practical men as a 
reason for using a Barnes Wire Check 
Rower: It saves marking off the ground; 
saves all delay in planting; dispenses with 
the expense of a dropper on the planter, 
which of itself is a very great saving; 
plants corn straighter than by any other 
method; reduces corn planting to accurate 
measurement, instead of guess work. 

With the use of the check rower, farm- 
ers will be prepared to plant in wet 
weather immediately after the plow, thus 
giving the corn an equal start with the 
weeds, which alone, in the maturing of 
one crop, will make many times the cost 
of a check rower. / 

The advantage of having the rows 
straight will be appreciated by farmers 
who know how much easier it is to plow 
out the weeds between straight rows than 


crooked. ‘ 
More corn,can be raised on an acre of 


ground with the use of the Barnes Wire 
Check Rower than by any other plan, on 
account of being able to plant right after 
the plow, while the ground is in order. 
The Barnes Wire Check Rower is popu- 
lar because it is easy to operate and 
works like acharm. Ten years success- 
ful sales attest its popularity. Address, 
for circulars, the manufacturers, as above. 
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FARM FENCES. 








No question pertaining to farming in 
our State is more talked about among 
farmers than this, and yet its discussion 
in our agricultural papers is tacitly ignor- 
ed, probably from the want of sume de- 
finite plan for replacing the rapidly decay- 
ing fences on our farms. There is no 
scarcity of new and improved patent 
movable devices called fences, and many 
of these are servicable in a limited sense, 
but for permanent line and division 
fences they are entirely unsuited for the 
purpose. The ideais an offshoot of the 
hurdles of the old country, where flocks 
are kept in movable enclosures. The ex- 
pense in time necessary for their removal 
and resetting, when achange of pasture 
is required, is out of proportion to their 
assumed convenience. Labor is too high 
and scarce to employ it profitably for such 
purposes. The fact that it has never come 
into general use is proof that it isan exotic 
that will not bear removal to our State, 
for our farmers are sharp enough to dis- 
cover advantages, and quick to adopt 
everything that will in any way advance 
their interests. 

A few farmers advocate the plan of 
soiling for stock, and an abandonment of 
fencing entirely. Those who claim that 
fences are unnecessary, are usually 
theorizers on the subject, never having 
had a practical test of that system of 
soiling which the absence of fences 
involves. Theorizing should not be dis- 
couraged, for all improvements have their 
starting point in conjecture, and we must 
have pioneers in all improvements, but I 
take the ground that fences are as essen. 
tial as any other of the processes which 
men pursue in mixed farming in our State. 
It is true that the cost of fencing in the 
United States assumes large proportions 
when taken in the aggregate, and the ad- 
vocates of soiling begin by giving the ap- 
proximate figures taken from the reports, 
and assume that this immense saving is 
to be made by the adoption of the soiling 
system. The first cost of fencing is very 
considerable, and if fences were now all 
destroyed, their replacement would in- 
volve the expenditure of a large amount 
of money. But these fences as they now 
stand are a part of the improvement for 
which we pay when we buy a farm, and 
we must take into consideration that the 
timber on the land from which the rails 
were split, was an incumbrance—was 
really of no value for any thing else, and 

many times was worked into rails to get 
rid of it. The timber that is left is of 
value because of this, and we cannot 
argue that rails are wasted timber which 
would now be worth much more for 
something else. Even now, where rails 
can be obtained at a price that is at all 
reasonable, they are the cheapest fence in 
the long run. The cost of maintaining 
a rail fence is but slight, and the advan- 
tage of a farm fenced into fields is so 
much greater that the cost of repairs is as 
nothing to it. 

. It requires about 800 rods of fence to 
lay out a hundred acre farm into fields of 
prgper size, or alittle over 11,000 rails for 
a seven rail fence. This estimate allows 
aroad on one end, and half the line fences 
surrounding it to belong to the farm. Al- 
lowing 25 years as the limit of endurance 
of rails, (and many kinds of timber will 
last longer) it would require about 450 
rails per year to replace worthless rails 
and keep the fence in repairs. If rails 
can be laid down at the place where they 
are needed for $50 per 1,000, the annual 
expenditure for repairs would be only 
$22 50, or twenty-two and a half cents per 
acre for a hundred acre farm. In thises- 
timate the allowance for the number of 
rails both for the original outlay and the 
repairs is ample and above the average. 
The probable expense for repairs of rail 
fences throughout the State, even where 
stakes and wires are used, would be less 
than the amount estimated. 

Wire fence in various forms is insinuat- 
ing itself into public notice. The wire 
and picket fence so largely used where 
the pickets can readily be obtained, gives 
very general satisfaction, but when from 
any cause the wires break it makes a very 
bad mess of it, which it is about impossi- 
ble to mend. Much of this kind of fence 
is so illy constructed, that its unsteady, 
sagging appearance makes it very objec- 
tionable. It is difficult to get a tension 
on the wires sufficiently strong to prevent 
this, and keep the posts in position. The 
cost of this kind of fence varies according 
to the price of materials. Posts can be 


purchased for from six to ten cents each, 
the pickets vary from three to six dollars 

er 1,000, and it takes 30 to 33 to the rod. 

0. 9 wire weighs one pound to the rod, 
and No. 11 wire weighs a pound to 25 feet. 
The posts are placed 12 to 16} feet apart, 
but the usual distance is 14 feet. 


STATE CROP REPORTING 
TEMS. 


SYS- 





[A paper read by Robert L. Hewitt, of the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, at the Tenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Michigan State Ass. of Agricul- 
tural Societies, held at Lansing, Mich., Wednes- 
day and Thursday, February 7th and 8th, 1883. ] 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: —A little more than a week ago I re- 
ceived a letter from your secretary, requesting 
me to hold myself in readiness to respond to a 
call, upon any branch of the general subject of 
agriculture I might choose. As I am not a 
member of your organization, nor of any one 
of your organizations, have no experience 
whatever in the management of fairs, nor any 
pet theories as to their management which Tf 
would care to present for the criticism of ex- 
perienced, practical men, like the gentlemen 
present, you will pardon me for choosing a 
subject in which I am more directly interested, 
and with which I am therefore better ac- 
quainted. I take as the subject of this paper, 
“The State Crop Reporting Systems.’’ 1t cer- 
tainly will not be inappropriate to present this 
subject to any organization whose principal 
purpose is the advancement ofagricuiture. It 
has been more or less fully discussed in other 
States, but I believe never yet upon a Michigan 
platform, nor very thoroughly by the Michigan 
ress. 

The State crop reporting systems.—When 
were they established, why were they establish- 
ed, what have they accomplished? 

The first crop reports if8sued under State au- 
thority were published by Secretary 8. D. Fish- 
er, of the Illinois Board of Agriculture, in the 
year 1876. Inthat year the number of corres- 
pondents reporting to him from each county 
was three, increased to five in 1877. The subject 
was first broached in Michigan by the Seere- 
tary of State in 1877, in the introductory to the 
cereal report; it was referred to again in 1878, 
when it was asserted that “‘ the reportersshould 
be located in each township, and their firal re- 
ports of each wheat crop should show the actual 
average yield per acre, machine measure.” 
This is the earliest proposition for a system of 
township reports of which I have knowledge. 

Attention was again called to the matter by 
the er of State in 1880, in the introduc- 
tory to the Farm Statistics. The bill previding 
for the publication of the reports was intro- 
duced in the House by Representative Charles 
W. Garfield, Secretary of the State Horticul- 
tural Seciety, and carried through the House 
mainly by his efforts. It was managed in the 
Senate by Senator Mars, of Berrien County. 
The first report under this law was issued in 
September, 1881. The wheat estimate published 
in July of that year was prepared from esti- 
mates made by supervisors. 

In 1881 the first Ohio report was publish- 
ed by Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture, and during the past season In- 
diana published a monthly statement. 

Why were the crop reporting systems estab- 
lished? 

It is commonly asserted by the producers of 
this country that the price of produce is con- 
trolled by speculation, rather than by laws of 
supply and demand; that the speculators man- 
ipulate the market in their own interest, and 
to the great injury of the producing class. This 
assertion can hardly be successfully maintained. 
Supply and demand do always control tie 
price, and when it seems to be otherwise in 
this country careful examination will reveal the 
fact that the supply rather is what is controlled. 
It may be controlled either by ‘‘ cornering ”’ 
the market, or by circulating widely exagger- 
ated stories of immense production and conse- 
quent surplus by which the producers are led 
to belove-that “busogtmply is greatly in excess 
of the demand. In the latter ease, no matter 
how ridiculously absurd the stories, they have 
all the force of truth to the deceived producer, 
and control the price of his surplus. This 
however occurs, and can occur, only when the 
grain dealers are able to obtaim more promptly 
and accurately than the producer can, the in- 
formation concerning the probable supply and 
demand. When the dealers possess a monopoly 
of crop information, we need not be surprised 
if they use their monopoly powers as other 
monopolists do; but make the sources of in- 
formation equally accessible to both classes, 
and there is no reasonable excuse for the pro- 
ducers being cheated. Until recently it hasnot 
been possible for the producers to obtain the 
information so vitally important to them. As 
compared with the number of producers in the 
country. the number of dealers is insignificant, 
but being a wealthy class, or at least control- 
ling vast sums of money, and being concentrat- 
ed at business centres, it is not difficult for 
them to organize their strength and wield it as 
aunit. The limited number of dealers, the 
large monied interests of each, and their con- 
centration, are the principal elements of their 
vast power. One of the chief objects of their 
organization is to ascertain promptly and ac- 
curately the probable outtome of the growing 
crops. For this purpose they employ men who 
travel from county to county and from State to 
State, and careful'y examine the crops and re- 
7 upon their probable yield. Secretary 

‘isher, of the Illinois Board of Agriculture, 
says: ‘‘It is well known that dealers employ 
the best talent in the market to travel over the 
grain growing States to examine into the con- 
dition of the growing. crops, with a view of 
approximating as to the area of each crop, and. 
to develop other facts that would enable them 
to determine the value of prospective crops for 
speculative purposes.’”? One of these agents 
visited the office of the Secretary of State July, 
1881. He had already traveled through Kansas 
and Dlinois, and went from here to Ohio. and 
Indiana. A few dayslater I heard of him at 
Columbus, Ohio, where he made Secretary 
Chamberlain a call similar to the one made at 
the Secretary’s office. It was this man’s prac- 
tice to leave the cars at the chief points in the 
principal wheat-growing sections, make in- 
quiries of farmers who chance to be in_ town, 
and particularly of agricultural implement 
dealers, who, he said, were generally well 
posted, and finally with a livery team sand 
driver to go through the country and make a 
— examination of the wheat yields. He 
1ad learned that the Secretary was preparing a 
wheat estimate, ard was quite anxious to se- 
cure our figures, bus as the estimate was not 
ready to give to the public, he could not, of 
course, be accommodated. However, as he had 
traveled through the southwestern counties 
where the wheat crop was seriously injured, we 
consented to compare his estimates for these 
counties with our own, and was surprised to 
find how closely the two estimates agreed. For 
St. Joseph County, where in 1881 the crop was 
almost a total failure, his estimate differed 
from ours only about one per cent. The re- 
ports made by him and by other agents sent 
out from the same source and for the same 
purpose, were intended to form the basis, for 
the crop of 1881, of the Chicago wheat dealers. 
His reports, as he himself told me, were never 
made public. They were for the sole use and 
benefit of the Chicago grain dealers, whose 
property they were. ey.had been obtained 
at great expense, by interested parties, for per- 
sonal ends. The general public had no right 
to them, and there was no way for it to obtain 
them if it had. Ifthe general public wanted 
such information it must adopt methods to se- 

ure it at its own expense. 
: The public at lem came to understand the 
situation, and to realize that if in its —— 
with professional grain dealers it would be 
their equal and not at their mercy, it must se- 
cure for itself crop information as authentic as 
that secured by the dealers. 
It was to secure this information that our 
State systems of crop reporting were establish- 


ed. ; : 
If it be asked why the States undertake this 


work, the reply is, first, that except the grain 
rom | dealers, the 


tates alone are in position to 


the above data an exact estimate can be| secure the information promptly and accurate- 


made as to the cost of the fence, when the | ly. 


prices for all the material are known. 

A discussion of the fence problem in the 
FARMER would no doubt interest a large 
proportion of its subscribers, and elicit 





desirable information. A. C. G. 


The grain producers have, in the aggregate, 


the same money interest in each crop as the 


rain dealers, but in all other respects the con- 
ition of the two classes is widely different. 


(Continued on eighth page). 
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Trees for the Park, the Avenue and 
the Street. 

Dr, John Warder furnished to the Illi- 
nois Horticultural Society a valuable 
paper on the above subject, from which 
we make a few brief extracts: 

In a prairie country one of the best 
trees for street planting is the green ash. 
The size is just right, the growth when 
young is rapid, the form is easily control- 
led by judicious trimming, and the foli- 
age is very neat and of ahealthy green, 
which is nearly the same on both sides of 
the leaves. The box elder, as seen in the 
Ohio valley, is a very inferior tree, but it 
is a favorite for street planting in many 
Western towns; it is of the right size, a 
very rapid grower while young, well be- 
haved in its habits, and clothed with 
abundant heavy foliage of a peculiar tint 
of yellow green that will contrast well 
with others. 

The red maple, not the white, though 
equally known as soft maple, is one of 
the most desirable trees for our purpose. 
Its size is seldom obtrusive within a cen- 
tury, its form is compact and full, its fo- 
liage abundant, even dense, making a 
good shade of lively green all summer and 
putting on the most brilliant and varied 
tints of scarlet and yellow in the autumn. 
This constitutes the second bloom; the 
first occurs in early spring when the slen- 
der spray is all budded with bright red 
before the opening of the leaves, that 
spread their tender green to welcome the 
bright red seeds which ripen and fall 
early in May. 

There are two foreign maples which can 
be recommended for planting in this 
country. These are the Norway and the 
field maple of Europe. The first is ex- 
ceedingly well adapted to the street in 
consequence of its moderate size, its um- 
brageous spreading form, made up of 
sturdy branches, its large green foliage on 
long footstalks, and its hanging racemes 
of flowers, followed by showy keys that 
remain until autumn. 

The field maple of Europe, with several 
varieties or species, has peculiar foliage 
and large keys. Its size as usually seen 
here is perhaps rather small and low- 
headed for the street, but would look 
well if set in the broad lot of a city resi- 
dence, either in front of the windows or 
in the open space on either side. 

The ironwood of our native streams 
and hillsides is a very desirable tree of 
small or medium size, of beautiful form, 
with abundant foliage that colors richly 
with orange and russet tints in the au- 
tumn. Its slender spray when bare in the 
winter is attractive; when bedecked with 
a sheen of hoar-frost the bright sunshine 
makes it resemble a casket of diamonds. 
The rapid growth of the catalpa, its 
broad foliage and its showy flowers are 
its commendation for the streets; if it be 
comes too large, cut it down and plant 
another; you will have a good gate-post. 
Be sure to plant the speciosa catalpa. 

There are trees to avoid, some of the 
taboeed ones being no doubt entitled to a 
share of the encomiums given to others 
which you have been advised to plant. 
They have merits, but are condemned for 
their bad qualitics. Do not plant your 
streets with white willows, nor with weep- 
ing willows; they would be more appro- 
priately placed near water. Do not plant 
any of the poplars, neither the hardy 
tacamahe, nor the balm of gilead, the 
black poplar nor its sport, the Lombardy, 
an unfortunate importation from the 
classic land of Italy. Do not plant the 
Aepene of our own country, nor the 
Apeles of Europe, unless under peculiar 
circumstances of unfitness of the soil for 
anything else; and especially avoid these 
trees in your streets, because of their 
proneness to fill your door-yards with 
suckers, and because they are constantly 
lifting your pavements and rendering 
them uneven. [f you have them, let 
them be treated as pollard trees, for if se- 
verely trimmed they will throw out vigor- 
ous shoots the next year that hold their 
leaves uatil frost, instead of shedding 
them in August. 

In the same group, and similarly under 
the ban, are our native Cottonwoods. 
How weicome, soever, in the pioncer’s 
windbreak, these trees have no claims to 
a place in the streets of town or city, 
where they furnish neither shade nor 
beauty, nor fitness of any kind. There is, 
however, if nota hetter sort, one that is 
not quite so bad as its fellows, and known 
as the Carolina Cottonwood, tall, conical, 
and a rapid grower. 

The Ailantus has been largely planted, 
but has greatly fallen from its first pop- 
ularity on account of the disagreeable 
odor of its flowers and foliage. It suc- 
ceeds in the poorest and most gravelly 
soils; it withstands drouth, and really has 
great beauty in its tropical foliage when 
the tree is properly trimmed. _ Still, it is 
uscless to tell our lady friends that it is 
not “horrid.” They know better; ‘it is 
horrid.” 

The water maple is easily grown, and 
certainly transplanted, andthousands are 
planted in every western town. And yet 
it isa poor tree for any purpose, when 
compared with others of its own class. It 
has neither beauty, majesty nor strength 
to recommend it, but breaks with every 
storm. However, it has its use as a civil- 
izer, and is an advance on the poplar 
tribe. It may have a temporary occupa- 
tion of the strects under promise of being 
removed as soon as its legitimate compan- 
ions, the Norway maples, the red maples, 
and other slow-growing trees, have come 
to need the space the water maples have 
been granted between them. It may be 
planted as an alternate for its temporary 
shade, but only on condition that it shall 
be removed in due time. 

All evergreen conifers, such as pines 
and spruces, and all fruit or nut bearing 
trees have been omitted as being unsuit- 
able for the street. 

The door-yards, house lots, lawns and 
shrubberies will not be neglected by those 


who plant in the streets. Here we shall 
find space for many a lovely tree that is 
too small for the street, for many a charm- 
ing shrub that will reward our care with 
its showy and often fragrant flowers. 
Hore, too, we may have some of the choice 
evergreens for the shelter furnished by 
their perennial greenery. : 














Top Grafting the Cherry and Plum. 


Professor Budd, of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College says, inthe Iowa Register: 

“It is sedsonable to talk about this 
work, as grafting the stone fruits in the 
open air is only successful when perform- 
ed very early. Wedo not grow enough 
cherries or plums in the State. The 
family that is well supplied in their sea- 
son, and through the year in canned 
form, is the exception and not the rule. 
Every neighborhood has cherry and plum 
sprouts which can be thus utilized. No 
matter if the snow is yet on the ground, 
take the first pleasant day tl® last week in 
February, or during the first ten days of 
March, and put in all the cherry and plum 
scions you can. If you get too many for 
the yard set them along the fence rows. 
In time we willimitate Austria and Russia 
in the matter of setting fruit, rather than 
forest, trees along even the roadsides. 
There you will find the cherry tree along 
the roadsides as far as you choose to 
travel. 
‘* How the work is done: Cut yourscions 
when you are ready to use them. If the 
tips are somewhat discolored by the win- 
ter, throw away the injured part. Make 
a wedge scion a little the thickest on the 
outside next to the bark. In splitting 
the stock for inserting the scion in the 
small sprouts, use a thin knife with the 
point turned down, so as to divide the 
bark by cutting rather than splitting on 
the side on which the bark of the scion 
joins the bark of the stock. To make it 
still more certain that the stock is cut 
rather than split for the insertion of the 
scion, experienced grafters of the stone 
fruits usually make what is called a side 
cut. Without cutting off the top of the 
sprout the knife passes diagonally down- 
ward from the side, two-thirds of the way 
through the stock. The scionis then in- 
serted, and the top cut off with a sloping 
upward cut. Boy follows with a wax dish 
kept warm by a kerosene lamp under it in 
a lantern-like arrangement, which any 
one can extemporize inafew minutes. As 
soon as the wax is on, a white rag is 
wrapped over the wax to prevent it harden- 
ing and cracking off or melting later in 
the hot sun. If put on while the wax is 
soft it will need no tying. If this is not 
quite understood, every neighborhood has 
its man or boy who understands how 
‘side grafting’ and ‘cleft grafting’ is 
done, who will be glad to give an ‘object 
lesson’ to the inexperienced. Even with 
the novice the first experiment will prove 
a success if the work is done very carly. 
The sap starts on thestone fruits about as 
soon as the frost begins to come out, so 
the sure way is to graft on warm days 
while the ground is still frozen. As to 
varieties, it will depend on the portion of 
the State. Scions of the Early Richmond 
and English Morello cherry can be ob- 
tained in about every neighborhood. As 
to the plum, the Lombard on sprouts of 
the Miner will give satisfaction in the 
south half of the State. In the north half, 
graft on the Miner sprouts or on those of 
the wild plum, scions of the De Soto, 
Quaker, Weaver, Bassett, or other im- 
proved variety found in your neighbor- 
hood.” 





Appies. 

Dr. D. 8. Lamb, in an essay read before 
the Potomac fruit growers at Washington, 
D. C., last December, pleasantly said: 
‘‘Apples were discovered, or, if you 
please, invented, along time ago. The 
oldest tradition, outside of China, appears 
to be that which relates to our grand- 
mother Eve; that ker eye fell upon ‘fair 
apples’ upon a tree, and she ate of them, 
and turning to her husband, who was the 
husbandman of the garden where they 
were, she remarked to him, ‘Behold the 
apple of my eye!’ or words to that effect. 
Adam, dutiful husband that he was, ate 
his share; but remembering the contract 
under which he leased the garden, anda 
certain prohibitory clause therein con- 
tained in regard to the aforesaid fruit, he 
swallowed it so rapidly that a portion of 
it stuck in his throat and produced that 
projection shown by his descendants even 
te this day, and called Adam’s apple; or, 
in the learned Latin, pomum Adamzt. The 
suspicious sound of this last word is ex- 
plained by the fact that part of this his- 
tory is profane. The speedy eviction 
which followed this breach of contract, 
and which, to use a legal term, was mala 
Jide, if not malum in se, was not calcutat: 
ed to inspire them with the kindliest feel- 
ings toward each other; and we read in 
Milten’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ that this apple of 
discord occasioned between them a good 
deal of sauce. 
There are many varicties of apples; 
2,000 are enumerated. The list does not 
read like a romance, or you should have 
it full. The thought occurred to me to 
bring a sample of each varicty, but I 
found it would take too longa time to 
fill the order. 

The word ‘apple’ has very nearly the 
same spelling and pronounciation in all 
the languages of the north of Europe, giv- 
ing the appearance of a common origin. 
Even in America it is called aval and in 
Russia yabloko. The Latin word is mala, 
but includes among the ancients all kinds 
of fruits whose kernel was in the middle 
surrounded by the part catable. The 
malum ecydonium was the quince; the 
malum Persicum cither the peach or 
orange. The Greek word pomum, often 
rendered apple, has a much larger mean- 
ing, and may include all fruits which 
grow on trees. 

The apple tree is said to have been the 
crab tree, and all the varieties are due to 
education. These again have a constant 
tendency to revert to the crab tree; to go 
backwards, so to speak, like the crab is 
said to do, but does not. 

The wild apple, or crab tree, is a native 
of so many countries, that it is hard to 
find its original habitat outside of the 
never-failing Chinese Empire, which al- 
ways bobs up when questions of antiquity 
are mooted. The tree is found very gen- 


of the northern hemisphere. It is rather 
small and somewhat stunted looking; 
more crooked, scraggy, branched, and 
supposed to be harder and firmer than the 
cultivated. The entangling multiplicity 
of branches and twigs, the luxuriance 
and native rigidity of shoots, which it 
sends forth on all sides, as well from the 
ae as the stem, easily discover its wild, 





erally throughout the temperate climate 


uncultivated nature. The leaves are gen- 
erally smaller than the cultivated; but 
the flowers are alike, only the wild ones 
are smaller, of a fragrant odor, and some- 
times inclining to ared. But the chief 
difference is in the fruit. The crab-ap 
ple is small, seldom as big as a walnut; it 
has a green skin, which later turns to yel- 
low, and sometimes a beautiful red. The 
taste is very sour and austere. The juice 
is used in many places instead of vinegar, 
and is called verjuice. It is said to keep 
for years. 

Apples grow as high as the 65th degree 
of latitude north—as far as Drontheim, 
Norway. The best fruit is from those 
countries having a short and hot summer, 
like the United States and Canada. They 
are, however, very largely cultivated in 
Persia, Arabia, the West Indies, and along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, but the 
fruit is poor. 





Fertilizers for the Grape. 

At a recent meeting of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society, Prof. Cald- 
well, of Cornell University, in a paper 
which he read on the subject, treated 
very thoroughly of fertilizers for the 
grape. The first point for inquiry was, 
what does the grape take from the soil? 
Secondly, what is the composition of the 
grape and vine? Thirdly, what does 
stable manure do by way of supplying 
this exhaustion? And fourthly, what 
commercial fertilizers accomplish the 
same end? Hegave the component parts 
of the vine—spoke of the amount of potash 
and phosphoric acid, which proves to be 
much less than the same ingredients con- 
tained in the farm crops of clover, wheat 
and potatoes, and the amount of these in- 
gredients found in the soils. The impor- 
tance of potash was indicated. Diseased 
wood was found to contain much less 
potash than the healthy vine, and lime 
had been found to supply the place of 
potask in diseased growth. In the 
European vineyards, twenty-seven tons 
of yard manure are applied every three 
years, an amount containing several times 
as much potash and phosphoric acid as 
analysis shows to be necessary. The pa- 
per was rather suggestive of future inves- 
tigation than as prescribing fixed direc- 
tions, and the conclusion was drawn that 
stable manure promises the best for vine- 
yards, while leaf mold, peat and potash 
saltsmay be added. The fact that soils 
in different localities vary in composition, 
shows that no distinct rules can be pre- 
scribed alike for all places. 

Mr. Rogers, of New Jersey, said he had 
conducted a series of experiments for 
three years on fertilizers for the grapeand 
strawberry, and that potash in any form 
had an unlike effect on different varieties 
of the grape. For example, on the Con- 
cord the wood was rendered the first year 
morespongy, and the fruit was more liable 
to drop; the next year the wood became 
hard, and the grapes larger and better. 
On the Wilder, the influence was every 
way better. Sulphate of potash often 
decreased the size of the berry. Nitrate 
of potash sometimes diminished the mar- 
ket valuc of the fruit by making the skin 
so thin that he had found that it -could 
not be taken safely to a place only seven 
miles distant. Each variety, however, 
would give different results. 





Fruit Parasites in California. 


‘It has been predicted that fruit-grow- 
ing would become the leading industry of 
the State. But it will not be unless means 
of exemption can be found from the 
ravages of parasites, some of which ean 
be found in nearly every orchard where 
remedies have not already becn applied. 
The almond, plum, peach, apricot, apple 
and pear are all affected by some one or 
more of the parasites named. A citizenin 
one of the bay towns, who prides hiraself 
upon his thrifty small orchard about -bis 
house, found that last year a number of 
his pear trees while set very full cast near- 
ly all the young fruit. He had no sus- 
picion that there was a single parasite 
about. An experienced horticuiturist 
suggested that if he would examine eare- 
fully at the base of every fruit bud on his 
pear trees he would find one or more scale- 
bugs. The examination showed that the 
parasite, which could not be seen at the 
distance of a yard, was at the base of 
every fruit bud en all the trees which lost 
their fruit last year, clinging there. They 
take the vitality out of the bud, so that 
when the young fruit scts it cannot ad- 
vance, but falls to the ground. What 
was truc of his ewn trees was found to be 
true of trees of the same kind in all 
neighboring orchards. The most effective 
remedy for the scale bug and wooly aphis 
is the simple one of concentrated lye dis- 
solved in water and thrown upon the 
trees in a spray until they are saturated.” — 
San Francisco Bulletin. 





> 


Horticultural Notes. 





Ir is stated that nine-tenths of the apples 
exported are Baldwins. 





THe great disadvantage of cold storage 
comes from the fact that fruit tans retarded 
must be used as soon astaken out. 





Tuk Royal Canning Factory at Muscatine, 
Iowa, has declared a dividend of 17 per cent 
on a capital of $20,000 for 1882. Fruits and 
vegetables were canned. 





PRESIDENT Barry, of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society, says the cultiya- 
tion of the ground in pear orchards must be 
confined to near the surface, and without much 
depth. 





ANY one who can get a piece of last year’s 
growth of grape vine, with two or three eyes on 
it, can make himself independent of nursery- 
men and tree peddlers. But by getting well- 
grown reots, one or more year’stime may be 
saved where that is a more important point 
than the money cost of roots. 





It is said that the very small onions used for 
pickles are raised in England and imported by 
the owners of our pickling establishments. 
The plan followed by English market- 
gardeners is to sow onion seed very thickly on 
a bed of poor soil, where the plants do not 
grow thriftily but produce very small. bulbs, 
many of them being no larger than a hazel- 
nut. 





A FRUIT-GROWER in Western New York sold 
the past season $3,000 worth of quinces from 





bearing three years. Every year hereafter the 


an orchard of 16,000 trees which have been in | 


sales will, or should, largely increase. So far 
the only manure used has been a mixture of 
salt and ashes. The orchard is kept cleanly 
cultivated, as the trees are now too large to 
grow other crops among them. 





At the meeting of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society last month, at Rochester, 
the Brighton grape received high commenda- 
tion. Vines set at Fredonia have proved so 
profitable that 20,000 more of this sort will be 
set this spring. It is said to be a week earlier 
than the Concord and equal to the Catawba 
in quality. Its great fault isa tendency to 
overbear, which renders the fruit insipid, 
which accounts for the unfavorable reports 
from some places. 





APPLES are packed for the New York mar. 
ket as follows: A basket of high-colored and 
medium-sized specimens is placed in the 
bottom of the barrel as close as possible, with 
the stems all down, and the barrel is shaken as 
often as a basketful is put in. It is 
filled half an inch above the chimes, the head 
is pressed in by means of a screw, and the bar 

rel is then turned over and marked on the faced 
head, so that when opened it shows an even 
and uniform surface. Apples thus faced will 
bring from 25 to 50 cents more than those not 
faced. There is very little demand for sweet 
apples. 
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NORTHEASTERN BEE KEEPERS 
ASSOCIATION. 





There is no State in the Union that 
compares With Michigan iu the enterprise 
shown in matters pertaining to apiculture. 

What other State has eight flourishing 
bee-keepers’ associations? On the 15th 
the cighth society of our State was organ- 
ized at Flint, with the name of ‘ North 
Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
Michigan.” There was a large attendance 
of successful and enthusiastic bee-keepers. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer; Vice Presi- 
dent, L. C. Whiting, East Saginaw; Sec 

retary, W. Z. Hutchinson, of Rogersville; 
and Treasurer, Byron Walker, of Capac. 
The subject of wintering was thorough 

ly discussed. It was maintained by many 
present that fall honey was often unfit for 
winter stores. It was generally maintain- 
ed that with wholesome stores, and such 
protection as would ensure uniform tem- 
perature, we would have no trouble to 
winter our bees without loss. Several 
present who had not protected their bees 
at all had already met considerable losses. 

The several races of bees were consider- 
ed at length. All present who had kept 
the Syrian bees spoke in high terms of 
their characteristics. They are conceded 
by all to possess exceeding prolificness. 
Several had kept them side by side with 
Italians and found them to excel the latter 
race. 

The subject of pasturage and overstock- 
ing consumed considerable time. Alsike 
clover was praised very highly as one of 
the best honey plants, and as superior for 
hay and pasture, Prof. A. J. Cook said 
who by cutting Alsike clover as soon as 
it comes into bloom, it would be forced 
to bloom the second time, and just at the 
time when bee forage was most needed. 

Of all topics considered, that of comb- 
foundation was dwelt upon at most 
length, and awakened by far the most in- 
terest. Foundation was thought by all 
that had used it to be of great value to 
use both in the brood chamber and in the 
sections, and that it would always be' best 
to use wired foundation for brood-combs. 
These would never break out, would never 
warp, and would always ensure the most 
regular and perfect combs. 

Mr. Taylor brought a Given foundation 
press and stamped the foundation into 
the wired frames before the whole audi 
ence. The work was most beautifully 
and quickly done. All present, after see 
ing the press work, were, like the owner, 
enthusiastic in its praise. Foundation 
can doubtless be made faster en the roller 
machines, but when we consider the put- 


press has without doubt substantial ad- 
vantages. 

There was made one of the finest exhi- 
bitions of apiarian apparatus that we ever 
saw ata local convention. Especially to 
be commended were the sections (in one 
piece) exhibited by Mr. Walker. For ease 
of doubling, ard mode of forming the 
recess between the sections, these were 
unique and the best we have ever seen. 
Mr. Walker also exhibited a crate for sec- 
tions, which could be lowered into the 
brood chamber at will, and as easily ne- 
moved to the upper story. Mr. Koeppen 
exhibited a honey extractor which per- 
mitted the quick returning of the combs 
without removing them from the extract- 
or. Mr. Wellington showed frames that 
could be quickly reversed. These are de- 
sirable, as the combs will be fastened be- 
low as well as above, and by reversing the 
combs the bees will be forced at once to 
work in the sections. Mr. Simpson, one 
of the oldest bee-keepers in the State, ex- 


hatching queens. Mr. Taylor received a 
most hearty vote of thanks for his superb 
exhibition, which showed all the stages 
of making, wiring and filling frame with 
foundation. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Flint just prior to the meet- 
ing of the State Association, which will 
convene in the same city the first week of 
December, 1883. 





or 


IMPORTANT TO BEE KEEPERS. 





At the National Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation, Cincinnati meeting, C. C. Miller, 
of Marengo, IIl., was appointed the chair- 
man of a committee on statistics. It is 
exceedingly important that Michigan 
bee-keepers respond to Dr. Miller’s re- 
quest at once, for with a correct report 
Michigan will show a record in the num- 
ber of her bee keepers, and in the amount 
of honey produced that we will be proud 
of, and that will surprise those of other 
States. Six questions are to be answered: 

1. How were the bees wintered last 
winter? 

2. Number of colonies last spring? 

3. Number this fall? 

4, Number of pounds of comb honcy 





produced? 
5. Number of pounds of extracted 
, honey produced? , 


6. Number of pounds of wax secured? 

Every bee-keeper should send at once 
not only his own report, but that of any 
neighb@ that he thinks may neglect to 
report. Reports of even one or two col- 
onies should be sent in. Let every- bee- 
keeper wake up and act at once. 

Local papers that copy this will confer 
a favor on an important industry of our 
State. A. J. Cook, 

President S. B. K, Association, 











How To Get Stck.—Expose yourself day and 
night, eat too much ‘without exercise, work too 
hard without rest, doctor all the time, take all 
thevile nostrums advertised, and then you will 
want to know 

How To Get WELL.—Which is answered in 
three words—Take Hop Bitters! 





ting of it into the wired frames, the Given | 


hibited a very fine lamp nursery for) 





NHW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


iwKERMOTT § 











STRICTLY VEGETABLE 





PILLS, 


CURE Sick-Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Indigestion, Constipation, 
and PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


NOTICE.— Without a particle of doubt, Ker- 
mott’s Pills —— most popular of any on the mar- 


ket. Hmving been beforethe public for a quarterof 
acentury, and having always performed more than 
was promised for them,they merit the success that 
nl Bore attained. Price, 25c, per box. 
or sale by all druggists, 


Beonh 


Began life -12 years ago under the name of 


WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


Without puffery, simply on the good words 
of those who have used it, it has made friends 
in every State in the Union. 


NOT A CURE ALL 
But a gentle and sure remedy for all those 
complaints (no naming needed), which de- 
stroy the freshness and beauty, waste the 
strength, mar the happiness and usefulness 
of many 

Girls and Women. 

Soin ry att Deveeists. 
Testimonials concerning this Medicine or my Pamphiet on 


“Diseases of Women and Children’ 


sent gratis, Every woman, especially Mothers, should read 
theon Address 


R. PENGELLY, M. D., 
116 Walnut Street. KALAMAZOO, MICH 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 











& 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug: 
gists recommend pee pooch will 


speedily over- 
come the disease ena healthy action. 


LadieSs wo yocr sex, sue 


peculiar 

to your sex, such 28 pain 
‘and weaknesses, Kidney-Wortis unsurpassed,| 

and safely. 

ither I , retention ofurine, 
brick dust orropy ts, and dull dragging 
‘pains, all speedily yie! its curative power, 
43. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, Price $1. 


“Mr, Ethan Lawrence, my townsman,” says Dr. 
— C. Ballou, of Monkton, Vt., ‘‘was bloated 
from kidney disease. The skin of his legs shone 
like glass. Kidney-Wort curedhim.” Apr. 20-82. 


“KIDNEY-WORT: 
iS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of tho Kidneys and 
ar aT 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

Malaria. mits nave the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 





+2. 

















one should take a thorough course of i 
il- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $1. 











“Tell my brother soldiers,"’ writes J. C. Power, 
of Trenton, U1, ‘‘and all others too, that Kidney- 
Wort cured my 20 years liver disorders. Publish it, 
please, in St. Louis Globe- Democrat.” 


CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent 
try as Constipation, and no has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate] & 
the case, this remedy will overcome it. 

PILES THIS distressing com- 
8 plaint is very apt to be 
complicated withconstipation. Kidney-Wort! 














Lai : 
KIDNEY-WORT : 


Another bank cashier escapes. Geo. H. Horst 
cash’r. of Myerstown (Pa.) bank, said recently 
-* Kidney-Wort cured my dleeding piles.” 


HE CREAT CURE 

FOR : 
—RHE-UM-A-TLSM— 
for all the painful diseases of the 


As itis 
KIONEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the which) 
pjonly the victims of Rheumatism can 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
f the worst forms of this terrible 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
CR, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail, 
IN & Co., Burlington Vt. 


-KIDNEY-WORT. 


“Kidney-Wort has given immediate relief, in 
many cases of rheumatism, falling under my no- 
tice.""—Dr. Philip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 20-4-82 

“T never found even relief from rheumatism 
and kidney troubles till I used Kidney-Wort. Vow 
I’m well.’—David M. Hutter, Hartford, Wisc. 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 

















NEW CARDS FOR iss3 
he “rr neatly f-—— in pretty type 
on ENAMEL CHROMO Cards, no 2 
alike, Just out, 10 ects. 20 GILT BEVEL. 
EDGE, ass’d turned corners and plain, 1c. 
12 PEARL FLORALS, imp’td, new em- 
bossed hand designs, 20c. 12 SWISS 
FLORAIS, name covered hand and flowers, 25. 
Send 25c. for new Album of Samples for Agents. Re- 
duced Price Lists &e. 200 NEW DESIGNS added tils 
season. Orders promptly filled. BLANK CARDS at 
wholesale, STEVENS BROS. & CO. Noerthford, Cona. 























NEW ADVERTISEMENT, 









IND/AN BLOOD SYRUP 


Cures all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowel bs 
neys, Skin and Blood. Millions testity to its ps Ro 


ae the above named diseases, and pronosunee it to 


BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 


TRADEMARK. t=” AGENTS WANTED. .21 
Laboratory 77 West Third St., New York City. Druggists Sell it. 


Dr. CLarK JoHNsON:— Exsiz, Cliaton €o., MW 
This ie to ce: tify that your Indian Blood 8 -» Mich. 
Hesrt of two paren: Prasen ng than all ot) er medieiees pn gag onianseie GEO. ft neat -_ 





y7 18 Greenhouses. 20thYear. 
Beautiful Catalogue of about 100 pages, free. 
3 K ‘Hybrid Pea: 
BO Nee ey 
ee Or ° 7 
£7" Greenhouse Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Bulb oa 
Ctimbing Vines, including 26 kinds of the 
New oo @ full asso: of both 
Flower and Vegetable SEEDS. Apple, 


fruit im- 


Pear, Plum, Peach, Cherry, Grape 
andallother FRUITS. SEX 7 
Our, 


SET! asfol 4 
lows: 12Fuchst y 


$I 








ITS. LIEE=LONGREADERG 







aiready done, we offer to send it on trial for six months, 26 weeks, £ 
and make you a free gift of a beantiful sugar and salt spoon, per iilus- 
tration, on receipt of 4 eta. (in 3-ct. postage stamps) 
fthe 4 ets. above the subscription heing the exact cost 
of packing and mailing the spoons). These goods have 
been ——— after — patient hunt, ia order to 
give our readers something of intrinsic worth. Made on a base of hardened stecl, nickle pi 

beavily plated with pure coin silver, they are alike attractive and pcr Aaa Me omg! epee x oar 
sending off these premiums, we have them on hand (having purchased the mannfecturors’ entire mak) ” 
and want you to have them. The Practica, Farver is now in its 28th year, and its pubiis) ers. hav a 
reputation for promptness and reliability in dealing with its patrons. A : ibera Wencontnc 
must possess high character and its publishers be thoroughly responsible. 
not PHOmPTLy fulfilled. Four neighbors may club and remit money order 
toeach. This advertisement may not anvear again. ] 











5 an envisbic 
paper that can hold its subscrivers for over twenty-five years, 
_ rel ose promise bre subserihers which ithss 

32. and spoons (four set) wil e i - the 
Address, THE. FARMER O0.. Philadelphia, Pas ene Mth paper 6 mon:t.« 
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Catalogue 
and Prices of 


Sent Free to 
any Address. 
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BURPEE’S SEEDS ARE WAR- 
ranted first-claaa in every respect. Few 
Equal, None Better. To indace thousands of new 
customers to give them a fair trial we will send for 
2 


60 cts. one packet each of the following meay and 
chotcest_ varieties: Tho CUBAN QUEEN 
WATER-MELAON, the Jargest and best. The prize 
melons grown from our Seed, last season, weighed re- 
spectively, 108 Iba, 923; fa, and 89 ibs, 8100 
A IN CASH PRIZES for 1888, for the five largest 
2 melons raised from our genuine Seed. Montreal 
Green Enters Melon, largest on record, one me}- 
on weighing $% Iba, the past ceason, and of luscions @ig 
flavor. We offer @50 IN CAR#® for three largest 
# Montreals grown this season. New No. 


SEEDS ror 
BANS il 









each, mild and pleasant. We will pay 92% CASHI \ 
PRIZES for largest of these Onions. 
CLUWAX TOMATOES, the best of all Tomatoes, 
eortainly the climaz of perfection, New Perpetual 
Lettuee, finest lettuce tor family use, as one sowing 
will do for whole season. Japanese Nest-Kgg @ 
G of great value tocvery poultry-keeper, they make very best of nest-cgzs. Egyptian Beet, earliest. Ime 
pos Hollow Crown Parsnips, best parsnips. Golden Globe Radish, beautiful, perfect shape,quick growth. @ 







Wath 


aw 5 






























round. Early Snowball Turnip, very early, both skin and flesh white as snow, most dedicate flavor. Allabove 
At full ARKABL OFF wi 
A REMARK ae 9 an Jay in each collection, free of charge, 2 ssmple packet 
of BURPEE’S M ‘0 
we will send above splendid collection of 15 varietics, ALSO one packet cach of the following: @ & 
FORD : Round Purple Egg Plant, earliest, succeeds everywhere. Round Yellow Danvers 
sweet,mild. Burpee’s Extra Early Pens,carliest and the best extra early. New Lemon Pod Wax Beana, 
te Salsify, adelicious vegetable. New Muyflower Tomato, early, smooth, brightred. The seeds name: 
Gol in all 80 packag A complete Vegetable Garden for Onc Pollar, 
of the s 

We grow and paper these seeds in immense quantities, We know that all trying our seedsonce will be regular customers 


erfect Gem Squash, very prolific, fine grained, sweet flesh, wonderful keeper. Spinach, new thick leaved, 
ith illustrations and directions for culture, printed on each packet. 
The above 18 packets at ususl prices cost $1.85. We will send the 
FFER! entire collcction be mail, postpaid,to any address for ONLY 5c 
we a t 
Tl WHITE SURPRISE CORN, and a sample of the wonderis! NEW WEL. 
COME OATS, heaviest and finest Oats ever seen. : 
New Prolific Tree Bean, most prolific known, 1175 Beans having been raised on one plant. Qa 
Burpee’s Superior La: e Lats Flat Dateh Cabbage, standard for winter, New Dwar? $ 
Onion, one of the best. New Amber Crenm Sweet Corn,’ of delicious sweetness produced 4120 good ears 
414 hills. Danvers Carrot, smooth and handsome. Spantah Monstrous Pepper, new, very lorge, 
marvellous beauty, fine quality, pY London cong Greea Cucumber, excellent for 
wh or pickling. Round Dark Red Radish, extra early, intense red skin and crisp, brittle fest. Lon 
i * 
above amount to @2.55 actual value, but the entire lot will be sent, postpaid, to any address for ONLY 
$1.00, and in addition we will give a ~—— packet of Farmer’s Favorite Golden Dent Corn an cele- 
brated Golden Grain Wheat, ackages. mn for i 
and all the finest stem of offering valuable collections of Sceds far below usual 
varietics. We are ORIG A ORS cost, aad we give to-day the greatest value for money, ever offered. 
i 
IN CASH PRIZES for 1888, to growers of best vegetables and farm products from Qi 
$775 Burpee’s Seeds. Show this adver- 






a Competition open to all. See catalogue for particulars. ws 
tisement to your friends and get them to send with you. & Complete Dollar Collections mailed for 82.50, 
BURPEE’S GEM COLLECTION of Asters, Balaems, Pansy, Petunia, 
FL Phlox, Verbena,New Sunflower, ete. (19 packets), most beaniifal yvarie- * 
tiea, with full directions for culture, for only 25ec. This and the One Dollar Vegetable Collection, total 40 ack- 
ets,—AU the Seeds named in. this advertisement sent to any address for 40 Set. STA AMPS. ORDER NOW, 
and ask for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1888, beautifully illustrated, a valuable book of nearly 100 


pages, the only complete Catalogue published, embracing Garden, Fichi and Flower Seeds. Planty 
Bulbs, Small Fruits Thoroughbred Live Stock, Fancy Poultry, ke. ‘Important Novcities of real Merit. 


W — ATLEE BURPEE & co @ PHILADELPHIA, PA. Warehouses, No. 475 & 
LT] 5 
® 2 : 











and 477 N. Sth St., & 476 and 478 York Ave. 
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GIBLEY'S SEEDs, 


1 \\ , f 3 i * 

UA ~ of ALL PLANTS, for ALT. CROPS, for ALL CLi-/; 
- y> : Vv All are test st sent ou 

WAS 





only the 
uals History 
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r 
ties Grapes. 


STOCK IN AMERIOA, 
ue free. T.S.Hupparp,Fredonia,N.Y. 








matt. Low rates to dealers. Illustrated Catalo: 
i is ; An English Yetermary ourgeon anu Uneuust, 
a aor traveling in this country, says that most 
of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold ; 
are worthless trash. He says that Sheridan's 
Condition Powders o. po a 
immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Pow: 5 . - 
fultol ine food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps. I. S. JoHNSON & Co., Boston, Mass. 







e Planet dr. p eel-Hoes and Horse-Hoes are without an equal in the world Ve have never before offered 
them so perfect, or in such variety, nor published so clear and full a Descriptive Catalogue of them. We gnarantee it to interest 
every one who plants seeds or cultivates the soil. It is a beautiful descriptive work, of thirty-two pages, with over Thirty New 
Engravings, showing the tools at work among Onfons, Beans, Celery, &c., and also contains a chapter on the pro; vation 
of reps. Send your own address, and ten neighbors’ most i ted in Farming and Gardening, and we will mail it free 
™, a» ALLEN & CO., Patentecs and Sole Manufactures of the PLANET JR, GOOWS. Nos. 127 and 129 Catharine St., Phila, Po 


$6.25 for 39 cts, | 3LIss's AMERICAN WONDER FEA. 


Any one sending me 39c. and the addresses of 10 
acquaintances will receive by return mail goods 
(not recipes) that net $6.25. This is an honest of- 
fer to introduce staple goods. If you want a for- 
tune, act now. J. D. =” Box 127, Buffalo, NY 





















j2-26t 
Y can now @ fortune. Out-| yextra Farly, Very Dwarf (8 
. Address E. @. » Very (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
AGENTS RIDEOUT £00., 10 Barelay St. WY. quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 





: Acknowledged by all to be the best and earlicst Pea grown 
$.—Book and Map free by "TION. —as_ there i 1 hg 
MARYLAND FARMAN, “Att'y, Kasten, Ma. CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market calle® 


pi * American Wonder,” send to us and get the genuine Blise’s Amer- 
1 


ican Wonder. 
Prices.—Half pint package, 25 cents; piot, 45 cents; quart, 





4 


WEEK, $12 a day athomeeasily made. Cost? 
$72 Outtit ay ‘Address Trur & Co” Augusta, Me 








A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world; 1 sample free. 
Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 





New (1883) Chromo Cards,no 2 alike,with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau,N.Y 





New and very che ice Chromo Cards.name on,I0 
Sample book 25c. Crown Printizg Co, Northford.Ct 


j 





LY | Seer Chromos or 40 Transparent cards witk 


name 10. ber er CO., E. River, Ct. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
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$66 


80; by wail, post-paid. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS’ : 
HAND BOOK for the FARM & GARDEN. 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 

With a richly colored plate ofa Group of Carnations, and a descrip= 
tive priced list of 2,000 varieties of FLowxn and Vackrapie seeds—- 
with much useful information upon their culture—150 pages—mailed 
to all applicants enclosing 6 cents. 

Our Illustrated Novelty Sheet, containing a description 
ofall the Noveities of the season, mailed free to all applicants. 

Bliss’ ‘6 Illustrated Potato Catalogue, containing a list 
of 500 varieties Pccatoes, with explicit directions tor euliure—d0 
pages, 10 cents. 
DB. K. BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay Strect, New York 








free. Address H. Hatter & Co., Portland, Me, 


£27-4t 
$5 to $20 suits Brunson & Con Portland, Mes 





